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RUNNING BEFORE THE WIND UNDER A JURY-MAST, 


MAIDEN MAY. 
CHAPTER XLIX.—SAVED FROM THE WRECK. 


E must return to Harry and Jacob on board the 
prize. The young lieutenant well knew the 
dangerous position in which the ship now under his 
‘mmand was placed. All that he could then do was 
keep her before the wind, and try and take in the 
temainder of the canvas. Few of the Frenchmen 








utterly indifferent to their fate. Harry urged the 
French officer to induce his men to work, for their 
own sakes as well as his, but he shrugged his 
shoulders and declared that he had lost all command 
over them. 

On the ship flew, the hurricane every instant in- 
creasing in fury. The topgallant-masts were quickly 
carried away, and the canvas which had not been 
taken in was soon flying in shreds, which lashed 
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*emed inclined to exert themselves, appearing | themselves round and round the yards. 
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To clear away the wreck of the masts was no small 
danger. Jacob and two of his companions going 
aloft, accomplished the task. A few of the French 
crew were shamed into assisting them. 

The ship required all Harry’s energies and attention, 
and he had scarcely time to look round to see what 
had become of the Thisbe. When he did so he could 
only just see her dimly far away astern. He knew, 
however, that, if possible, Headland would follow, 
and endeavour to lend him the assistance he might 
require. Harry now found that the prize was the 
Culloden, an English ship homeward bound, which 
had been captured by a French privateer and was 
on her way to the Mauritius. Her officers, with 
most of the English crew, had been removed on 
board the privateer. There was no time, however, 
at present to visit the passengers who had been left, 
as all his attention was required on deck. He had 
at first hoped that the threatened gale would prove 
of an ordinary character, but it was soon evident 
that it was to be a hurricane. Every moment it in- 
creased in fury, while the sea got up its white-crested 
billows, hissing and roaring on either side as the ship 
clove her way through them. He had had no time to 
disarm tho French crew, and he could not help fearing 
that they would rise on him and retake the ship. As 
long, however, as the Thisbe was in sight, they would 
not make the attempt. Fortunately there were several 
Lascars who had before belonged to the ship, and 
they were more likely to side with him than with the 
French. Tho knowledge of this fact probably kept 
the latter in order. 

The French officer was a young sub-lieutenant, 
evidently not much of a seaman. Harry pointed out 
the danger in which the ship was placed, and de- 
manded his word not to attempt to retake her. 

“Tf you give it I will’trest you, and you shall be 
at liberty, but if not I must be under the necessity of 
placing you in confinement,” he added. 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders, and re- 
plied that he would comply with the English officer’s 
request, though he could not be answerable for his 
men. 

‘“‘T will look after them,” said Harry; and calling 
Jacob, told him to keep an eye on the French crow. 

He sent for the Lascar boatswain, and obtained his 
assurance that he and his men would remain taithful 
to the English. This gave him rather more confi- 
dence. 

The cabin steward, who was among the English 
prisoners, came to announce that dinner was ready. 
Leaving two of his best men at the helm, and inviting 
the French oflicer to accompany him, Harry hurried 
into the cuddy to snatch a few mouthfuls of food. 

The passengers, who were all civilians, crowded 
round him, eagerly asking questions. They had 
kept below, afraid of the risk on deck from the spars 
or blocks falling from aloft. They expressed their 
satisfaction at the recapture of the ship, not appearing 
to be aware of the danger she was in. Harry, taking 
them aside, told them that he must depend upon 
their assistance should the French crew attempt to 
retake the ship. 

Day after day went by—the storm little abating. 
The masts went by the board, and the Culloden 
remained a helpless wreck on the stormy ocean. 
The sea through which she was driving was but 
little known; but numberless dangers, many of 
them as uncertain, were marked on the chart. In 
apite of his auxieties, however, Harry kept up his 











He could venture to take but brief intervals 
of rest, but he could rely on Jacob, who took his 
place when he was below. By great exertions a jury- 
mast was secured to the stump of the fore-mast, and 
a sail was set, which kept the ship before the wind 
and prevented her from being pooped. 

It was a dark night, when all hands were at tho 


spirits. 


pumps. Suddenly there came a ery from forward 
of ‘‘ Breakers ahead!” It was followed by a terrific 
crashing, rending sound. The next sea lifted the 
ship, to strike with greater force. Several of the 
passengers, who rushed from the cabin, and many of 
the terrified crew, were carried away by the folloving 
sea, which swept with resistless force over the deck, 
Harry and Jacob, with the rest of the Englishmen, 
clung to the stanchions or bulwarks, and escaped, 
The ship still drove on, till she became firmly fixed in 
the rocks. Land could dimly be discerned over tho 
larboard quarter at no great distance, but a foaming 
mass of water intervened. Some of the Frenchmen 
and Lascars, on discovering it, began to lower a boat. 
Harry in vain ordered them to desist. Before sho 
had got a dozen yards from the ship the boat and 
all in her were engulfed. No other boat was left. 

Still Harry hoped, from the way the ship remained 
fixed, that she would hold together should the sea 
go down, and that in the morning he might be able 
to establish a communication with the shore. Finding 
that nothing more could be done on deck, he made 
his way to the cuddy to offer such consolation as hoe 
could to the passengers. They thanked him for his 
exertions, aware that it was from no fault of his the 
ship had been wrecked. There was one passenger 
ill in his cabin, and him he now also sought. 
The occupant was sitting up dressed. ‘ What, 
wrecked again!” he exclaimed, as Harry appeared. 
‘Ts the death I have so often escaped about to over- 
take me at last ?”’ 

‘‘T hope not,” answered Harry ; and he expressed 
his expectation of being able to reach the shore in 
the morning. 

“T ought to be grateful to you, sir, and will 
endeavour to feel so,’ said the invalid. ‘ But 
bereavements and numberless misfortunes have made 
me indifferent to life.” 

On his return on deck, hopjng that the island 
might be inhabited, Harry ordered a gun to be fired 
and blue lights to be burned. As the latter blazed 
up they cast a lurid glare over the ship and the wild 
rocky shore, tinging the sheets of spray, which still 
flew over the deck, though the wind had gone down 
and the sea had much subsided. For a considerable 
time no answer was returned to these signals. At 
length a light was seen, and presently a fire blazed 
up on a spot directly opposite the ship. Still it 
seemed impossible to carry a rope across the seething 
cauldron which intervened. Jacob volunteered to 
make the attempt; Harry, though unwilling to let 
him risk his life, could not refuse his offer. 

The fire threw sufficient light on the rocks to 
enable him to see his way. Fastening a line round 
his body, he lowered himself down and made for the 
nearest rock. Now the sea appeared to be carrying 
him away, now ho bravely breasted it, till at length 
the rock was gained. 

In an instant a sea vashed over it, but he clung 
fast, and as soon as it hal passed he sprang forward 
and reached the next :ock. Sometimes he was 
hidden altogether from sijzht; then again the glare 
of the blue light showei him still cither tightly 
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clinging to a rock or making his way onwards. He 
at length had passed the most dangerous portion. 
Three men had at first only been seen near the fire— 
a fourth now appeared; it was Jacob. A loud 
cheer showed him that his shipmates were aware 
of his success. A hawser was then made fast with 
another smaller line, and taxing to the utmost the 
strength of the four men, hauled on shore. A 
cradle was next rapidly constructed and fitted with 
ropes for hauling it backwards and forwards along 
the hawser. The desired means for conveying all on 
shore was thus obtained. 

This task had occupied a considerable time, and 
the rising wind and increased violence of the sea 
made all on board anxious to gain the land. 

Harry’s men wished him to go first. 

“No, my lads,” he answered, firmly, ‘‘ I will see 
all in safety before I leave the ship.” 

The passengers and the greater number of the 
crew had reached the shore in safety, when Harry 
recollected that the invalid passenger had not made 


his appearance. He hurried into the cabin. “I 
must beg you to come without delay,” he exclaimed. 


“At any moment this part of the ship may break up, 
as the bows have already begun to do.” 

The gentleman, leaning on Harry’s arm, proceeded 
with him on deck. Even in those few minutes the 
danger had increased. Only one man remained. 

As Harry with his charge reached the side, he was 
surprised to hear Jacob’s voice. 

“T came back by the last trip to lend you a hand, 
sir,” he said. ‘If you will take charge of the gen- 
tleman, I will wait on board till you are safe on 
shore; he cannot go by himself, that’s certain.” 

There was no time for expostulation. Harry 


therefore, securing the gentleman in the cradle, | 


placed himself by his side, and those on shore began 
hauling away on the line. 

Searcely had he left the wreck when a heavy sea 
washed over it. He still, however, could distinguish 
Jacob clinging to the bulwarks. The cable seemed 
now to taughten, now to be lowered so much that he 
and his charge were nearly submerged by the foam- 
ing water. He dreaded every moment that the 
wreck would part, and his faithful follower be washed 
away. At length the rock was reached, and his com- 
panion was lifted out of the cradle. The cradle was 
quickly run back to the wreck. The darkness pre- 
vented them seeing whether Jacob was still there. A 
minute of intense anxiety elapsed. At length a tug 
at the rope was given—tho signal to haul in. 
shipmates gave a loud cheer when Jacob, by the 
light of the fire, was seen in the cradle as they 
dragved it to the shore. 


“Allright, Mr. Castleton,” he exclaimed ; “though | 


I'did think, as I was stepping into the basket, that I 
might have had to take a longer cruise than I bar- 
gained for.” 

“Castleton !” 
Harry, however, lid not hear him speak, as at that 
noment the three strangers introduced themselves. 

my) PS a ae . 

They had been long living on the island, they 


said, having been wrecked some years bef re, since | 


When no ship had come near the spot. There was 


Water and wood in abundance, and fish and birds | 


ould be caught. This was satisfactory news. 


“Well, my friends,’’ said Harry, ‘the first thing: | 
we have to do is to get up shelter, and in the morn- 
Wg, 1f the ship holds together, we must try and 
utime, if you will take 


obtain provisions. In the mea 
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His | 


exclaimed the invalid gentleman. | 
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the gentleman [ brought on shore, with some of the 
other passengers who can least stand exposure, to 
your hut, I shall be obliged to you.” 

‘‘Tt is some way off, sir,” answered the man who 
had spoken, ‘‘ but we will do our best to look after 
the gentlemen.” 

Though the invalid expressed his readiness to 
walk, Harry, believing that he was ill able to do so, 
had a litter constructed with two light spars and a 
piece of a sail which had been washed on shore, and 
Jacob and three of the other men carried it. Most 
of the passengers accompanied them. 

The daylight soon afterwards broke, and Harry 
set the men to work to collect whatever was washed 
|} up by the sea. He was chiefly anxious to obtain 
provisions ; the bales of rich silks and other mann- 
factures of the East were of little value to men in 
| their situation. ‘The wind had again increased, and 
| Sea upon sea dashing with terrific violence against 
| the wreck, she in a short time broke up, her rich 
| cargo being scattered far and wide over the waters 
| and cast upon the beach. A number of casks of 

provisions, bags of rice and ‘other grain, and a few 
cases of wine, some ches{s of tea, and other articles, 
were, however, saved. 
| ‘The islanders, as the men found on the island may 
be called, now returned, and advised that the stores 
should be removed from the bleak and rocky bay in 
which the ship had gone on shore to the more genial 
situation where they had formed their settlement. 

A suitable spot was selected, on which the party 
set to work to put up huts, formed partly of pieces 
of the wreck and some sails which had been washed 
up, and partly of the branches of trees which were 
cut down for the purpose. 
| Harry had been struck by the superior intelligence 
| and activity of one of the islanders. He showed 
| from the first especial skill in erecting huts, and the 

other men soon learned to follow his directions. 
| Harry inquired of Jacob if he had heard anything 
| about the man. 

‘* Not much, sir, except that he is a man-of-war's 
man; his mates call him Jack, and that’s all I know, 
except that he is a right sort of fellow.” 

Harry had had as comfortable a hut as could be 
erected arranged for the invalid gentleman, who had 
hitherto remained in that of the islanders. He had 
also designed a larger hut for the other passengers, 
he himself having slept under such temporary cover- 
ing as the canvas which had been saved afforded. 

At length the first arrangements for their residence 
| on the island were completed. <A flagstaff was put 
| up on a neighbouring height, and an English flag 
| was hoisted as a signal to passing vessels. 
| Harry had now to consider the means for obtaining 
food for the settlement, and for giving 

the inhabitants. 





occupation to 


CHAPTER LIII.—SAILOR JACK. 
| Harry had gone to his hut after the labours of the 
| day were over, and was about to lie down and rest 
| when Jacob appeared at'the entrance. 
‘Beg pardon, sir,” he said; ‘‘may I speak a fow 

| words with you?” 
| ‘Yes, answered Harry; ‘what are they about?” 
| ‘‘Why, sir, I have been having a talk with Jack. 

and he has been asking me questions which [ can't 
| answer, but which I’ve a notion you can; and if 
yow ll let him he’d like to see vou, sir.” 
i “What is it about, Jacob?” asked Harry. 
4A 2 
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‘‘ Why, sir, he was telling me how he was serving 
on board a man-of-war, how the boat he belonged 
to was cut off by the savages, and every soul on 
board killed except himself; and how after he had 
been for several years made to work like a slave, he 
escaped and got on board a Dutch merchantman. 
He was working his passage home in her when she 
was cast away on this island, and only he and two 
other Enclishmen were saved. But that’s not what I 
was coming to. When I happened to be talking of 
Captain Headland he seemed wonderfully interested. 
‘Why, Jacob,’ he said, ‘that’s my name.’ Ithen told 
him that he and you, sir, were old shipmates, and 
that you knew much more about him than I did, sir. 
Jack asked me if I would come and speak to you, for 
he is just like a man out of his mind, he is so eager 
to know who the captain is.” 

“Tell him I shall be glad to speak to him at 
once,” said Harry, much interested in what he had 
heard ; and Jacob hurried off to call Jack. 

Jack soon reached the hut, showing his man-of- 
war's-man manners by doffing his hat and pulling 
one of his long locks. His countenance, though 
tanned and bronzed, and somewhat grizzled by age 
and exposure, wore the same honest, kind ex- 
pression which Headland had described. 

“Sit down, my friend,” said Harry, giving him 
one of a couple of stools he had manufactured ; 
‘‘Halliburt has been telling mo that you wish to 
hear about Cajtain Headland.” 

“Aye, that I do, sir; and if you knew how my 
heart is set on him—for I am sure it must be he— 
you would not wonder that I make bold to ask you. 
I never had a son, but if I had I could not love him 
better than I did that lad, whom I watched over 


ever since he was a smail child just able to toddle 


about the decks by himself. I took charge of him 
when there was no one else to see that he did not 
come to harm; and I may say, though there is 
nothing to boast of in it, I saved his life more than 
once, when he would have been drowned, or burned 
to death, or carricd away by the savages. It was a 
proud day when I saw him placed on the quarter- 
deck, with a fair chance of becoming an admiral, as 
I am very sure he will; and there was nothing so 
much went to my heart when I was made a prisoner 
by the rascally Malays, as the thought that I could 
no longer have an eye on him, and, maybe, help 
him a bit with my cutlass in boarding an enemy or 
in such like work. And then, when I at last got 


away from the Malays, and was coming home to | 


hear about him again, as I hoped, it was just the 
bitterest thing that could have happened to me to 
find myself wrecked on this desolate island, without 
the chance that I could see of getting off again. 
And then, after all, to have some of his ship’s com- 
pany, and liis greatest friend, as Jacob tells me you 
are, sir, cast ashore here to tell me about him, almost 
surpasses my belief, and makes my heart jump into 
my mouth for joy.” 

‘“‘T will not ask if you are Jack Headland, of whom 
my friend has spoken, and for whose faithful care he 
has expressed the warmest gratitude, for I am very 
sure you must be,” exclaimed Harry. ‘He has 
told me all the circumstances you have described, 
and nothing will give him greater satisfaction than to 
find that you arealive and well. He is more than ever 
anxious to discover his parents, and you are the only 
person alive that he knows of who is able to help 
him to do so.” 
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Harry then gave a brief account of Captain Head- 
land’s career from the time since his faithful friend 
had been parted from him. 

‘Thank you, sir, for telling me all this,” exclaimed 
Jack. ‘I have often and often puzzled my head to 
call to mind the name of the craft aboard which I 
first saw him, and the place she sailed from. Do 
you see, sir, [had no learning, and was a thoughtless 
lad at the time, and I never asked questions about 
the place we had come to, and all I remember is 
that the name of the craft seemed pretty nigh to 
break the jaws of all who attempted to speak it. 
Still where there’s a will there’s a way; maybe 
somehow or other it will come back to me.” ° 

‘* At all events I am sure you will do your best if 
we can manage to get away from this place; and 
Captain Headland will certainly not leave these seas 
without looking for us,” answered Harry. 

The conversation was so interesting that it was 
not till a late hour that Jack returned to his hut, in 
which Jacob had been invited to take up his 
quarters. 

The two warm-hearted sailors had so many qualities 
in common that they had been especially drawn to 
each other, though they probably were not aware of 
the cause. Utter freedom from selfishness was the 
chief characteristic of them both. No svoner had 
Jacob Halliburt discovered Harry’s love for May 
than he was ready to sacrifice even his own life, if it 
were necessary, for May’s sake, to preserve that of his 
lieutenant, without a thought about the destruction 
of his own vain hopes, while honest Jack’s whole 
soul was wrapped up in the boy he had preserved 
from so many dangers. 


CHAPTER LI.—-MR. HASTINGS. 





| Jacop had from the first constituted himself the 
| attendant of the invalid gentleman, and daily brought 
| him his food from the common stock. 

| By-the-by, my man,” he said, looking up at 
| Jacob, ‘I heard your officer spoken of as Licutenant 
| Castleton; do you know to what Castletons he 
| belongs?” 

| ‘I don’t know exactly what you mean, sir, but 
|I know that his father is Sir Ralph Castleton, of 
Texford, because I come from Hurlston, which is 
hard by there; and mother lived in the family of 
Mr. Herbert Castleton, near Morbury, so you see, 
| sir, I know all about the family.” 

‘‘ Ah! that is remarkable,” observed the gentleman, 
as if to himself. ‘Has Sir Ralph Castleton been 
long at Texford ?” he asked. 

‘Let me see, it’s about a matter of three or four 
years since he came there, when his uncle, Sir 
Reginald Castleton, died. There was an elder bro- 
ther, I have heard mother say, Mr. Ranald Castleton, 
who was lost at sea, so Mr. Ralph became to be Sir 
Ralph, and got the estate.” : 

‘Has Sir Raiph any other children?” inquired 
the gentleman, who appeared much interested im 
Jacob’s account. 

“Yes, sir; besides Mr. Harry there is his eldest 
son, Mr. Algernon, and their sister, Miss Julia, 4 
young lady who, I have heard mother say, is liked 
by every one in those parts.” 

‘The gentleman asked whether Lady Castleton was 
alive, and made many other inquiries about Texford 
and its neighbourhood. 

“Tf you will give me your name, sir, I will le 
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Lieutenant Castleton know what you have been 
asking, as he can tell you more about the family 
than I can.” 

The gentleman made no reply, and for some 
minutes appeared lost in thought. 

Yes,” he said at length, ‘‘ you may inform him 
that my name is Hastings; that having once known 
some members of his family, on hearing his name I 
was curious to learn whether he was related to them, 
and that I shall be happy to see him at any time he 
has leisure to look in on me.”’ 

Jacob delivered the message, and next day Harry 
paid Mr. Hastings a visit. Hoe found him, as his 
appearance betokened, a man of education and re- 
fnement, but his spirits appeared greatly depressed. 
He received Harry in a friendly way, and soon 
threw off the formal manners he had at first ex- 
hibited. 

Harry, though naturally somewhat curious to know 
more about him, afraid of appearing inquisitive, did 
not venture to question him in the way he might 
otherwise have done. 

“JT fear, sir, you feel greatly tho misfortune that 
has happened to us,” observed Harry. ‘It must 
have been a bitter disappointment indeed, when you 
had every reason to hope that you would, after we 
had retaken the ship, be able to proceed on your 
voyage to England.” 

“My young friend, I am inured to misfortunes 
and disappointments,” answered Mr. Hastings; 
“for years past I have been accustomed to them. 
Ihave been deprived of all I held dear in life. I 
had resolved long ago to return to Europe, and 
soon after the last war with France broke out I was 
on my way to England, when the ship in which I 
had taken my passage was captured by the French, 
and carried into an island in the Indian Ocean with 
which no English seaman was acquainted. Here I, 
with many others, was detained a prisoner. Some 
were liberated, every means being taken to prevent 
them from becoming: acquainted with its position. 
I, unfortunately, was known to have ascertained it 
from some observation I had been seen taking, and 
Iwas therefore detained till the termination of the 
war. My health gave way, and I had given up all 
hopes of recovery, when I was taken to Batavia. 
Here I remained till long after the commencement 
of the present war, but was at length, however, 
allowed to sail for Bencoolen. 
till the arrival of the Culloden, on board which I 


embarked, and she, as you know, was captured by | 
? b] 


a French frigate, and it seems to me that my pros- 
pect of reaching England is as far off as ever.” 

Harry endeavoured to cheer the unfortunate man, 
assuring him that he felt certain Captain Headland 
would, as soon as he could, come to look for 
the Culloden, and that he would without fail 
visit their island. 

“T wish that I possessed your hopefulness, my 
young friend,’ answered Mr. Hastings, with a look 
of melancholy. 

Harry, after this conversation with Mr. Hastings, 
often visited him, and was always received with a 
warm welcome. Instead of having suffered from the 
exposure to which he had been subject on the night 
of the wreck, he from that day appeared to gain 
strength, and was soon able to walk about and to 
Visit different parts of the little island. Whatever 
he might have appeared to the passengers, he showed 
no haughtiness when, as was freguently the caso, he 





I was again detained | 





entered into conversation with the men. He never 
failed when he met Jacob to have a talk with him, 
and make more inquiries about Texford and 
Hurlston. 

By Harry’s judicious arrangement good discipline 
was maintained among the community over whom 
he was called to govern, while he induced them to 
add to their stock of provisions by fishing and snar- 
ing birds, and by collecting eggs among the cliffs 
and shell-fish from the rocks. Fortunately a cask 
of hooks had been saved from the Dutch ship, as 
also a box of seeds. ‘The islanders had cultivated a 
considerable plot of ground, which produced vege- 
tables of all sorts, and this was now much increased 
by the new-comers. 

Every evening, after their return from fishing and 
birdeatching, the men collected round the common 
fire, which had, by general consent, been lighted in 
the middle of the village. Here they employed 
themselves in cooking and eating the fish and birds 
they had caught. It soon became the general meet- 
ing-place of the whole community. At first the 
passengers had kept aloof, but by degrees they were 
induced to come and listen to the seamen’s yarns, 
and to join in the conversation. 

Harry and Mr. Hastings somotimes came near to 
the fire and joined in the conversation, though they 
more frequently sat ata little distance listening to 
what was going forward, and were often not a little 
amused by the remarks of their companions. 

They were thus seated, when, the evening meal 
having been served out, the men as usual amused 
each other by narrating their adveniures. Jack 
was appealed to to give his, for he was suppused to 
have gone through more than the rest. 

‘Do you mean, mates, how I got away from the 
Malays, and was wrecked on this island ?”’ he asked. 

‘No, no, Jacob has been telling us that you were 
wrecked long before that time, and had to live 
among savages ever so long,” answered one of the 
men. ‘‘Can’t you begin at the beginning? Let us 
hear all about yourself sinco you first came to sea.” 

Jack at first modestly apologised for talking about 
himself, but in a short time Harry heard him giving 
an account of his early days, when he first found him- 
self on board a ship, knowing no more about the sea 
than did one of the sheep of the flock he had 
been wont to attend. He went on exciting the 
interest of his hearers till he arrived at that part of 
his history which he had already given to Harry. 

‘*'You see, mates, as I wanted to part from the 
skipper, and the skipper wanted to part from me, I 
was not sorry to ship on board another craft, little 
thinking what was about to happen to her. She 
had a strange name, had that crait, so strange that 
neither I nor any one else, I should think, could 
manage to speak it.” 

Jack then went on to describe how the little boy 
had been brought on board, how the mate seemed 
to have especial dislike to the child, and then how 
the vessel was wrecked. 

Mr. Hastings, who had before been lying down, 
sat up, and, bending forward, listened with the 
greatest attention to what Jack was saying. 

‘‘Was the name of tho craft you sailed in the 
Bomanjee Horrmarjee ?”’ he suddenly exclaimed, in 
a tone of the deepest interest, rising and coming up 
to Jack. 

‘“‘That was the name, sir,” exclaimed Jack, ‘“‘ and 
if you are not the gentleman who brought the little 
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boy aboard, you are just like him, though to be sure, 
as a good many years have passed since then, that 
would make the difference.” 

‘‘T am the person you suppose, and the father of 
the little boy; and tell me, my friend, was he saved 
from the wreck? Is he still alive? What has 
become of him ?” 

“This is indeed wonderful,” exclaimed Harry, 
who had accompanied Mr. Hastings. ‘‘I can 
answer your questions. Your son has long been 
my most intimate friend, and is now my captain; he 
commands the Thisbe, and I trust before many 
weeks are over that the earnest desire of his heart 
will be fulfiiled—that he will have the happiness of | 
meeting the father he has so long desired to find. 
When I discovered Jack Headland, the faithful 
guardian of his early days, I congratulated myself 
that the only existing clue, as I supposed, on which 
my friend could depend for tracing his parents, had 
been found, though L little thought that it would be so 
rapidly followed up. I can assure you, sir, that you 
will have every reason to be proud of your son, for a 
more.noble and gallant fellow does not exist; and 
that he is your son I have not the shadow of a 
doubt.” 

Mr. Hastings, begging Jack to follow, retired to 
his hut accompanied by Harry, that he might learn | 
from the honest seaman fuller particulars of every- | 
thing relating to the boy he had brought up. | 
Jack seemed to rejoice as much as he did, and to | 
be fully convinced that he was right in his con- | 
jectures; and at length retired, leaving the two | 
gentlemen alone. 

‘‘Tt is, indeed, wonderful, Mr. Castleton, that you 
and my son should have thus been brought together, 
and I trust that, whatever may occur, your friendship 
will continue as warm as ever.”’ 

As may be supposed, Harry was now doubly 
anxious for the arrival of Ieadiand, contemplating 
the joy and satisfaction the discovery of his father 
would give him, and he longed also to be able to 
write to Julia, to tell her the reassuring news. 

Still day after day went by and no sail appeared 
to cheer the sight of the shipwrecked party. 
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HROUGH many centuries tho Chinese, almost 
oblivious of the outside world, have lived content. 
They have thought out their own ideas, originated 
their own inventions, established their own educa- 
tional institutions, organised their own government, 
and quietly congratulated themselves on their supe- 
riority to those nations of which they knew little but 
the names. i 
From whence did they come? Were they always 
so isolated? Were they in the beginning separate 
fzom other races? This it were hard to believe; for 
they resemble in the oldest elements of their civili- 
sation the people who on the banks of the Euphrates 
and the Nile carried on in the morning of the world 
the peaceful pursuits of agriculture. They have like 
them had an imperial government and a written 
language, and they have studied astronomy, medi- 
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gate nature, did so not in the loose and imperfect 
way practised by shepherds, hunters, and dweilers ii 
tents. They betook themselves rather to the industry 
of the cultivated field and to commercial pursuits ; 
they ought not, therefore, without solid grounds, to 
be set down as precisely of the same race with those 
nomad tribes who, under the names of Kirghis, 
Turks, Mongols, and Toongoos, have for uncounted 
ages roamed over the grassy plains or stony desert 
ot Tartary. 

The question of the origin of the Chinese people 
must be looked at in the light of their ancient cus- 
toms, language, institutions, and traditions. When 
this is done, with the help derivable from the anatv- 
mical structure of the Chinese type of man as com- 
pared with those of contiguous nations, we may hope 
to obtain satisfactory ethnological results. 

There have been four theories with regard to the 

origin of the Chinese. They have been. supposed to 
be descendants of Cain, of Shem (Semitic), of Ham 
(Hamitic), and of Japheth (Indo-European and 
Turanian). ‘Those four names are here used either 
as four historical personalities, or as types of four 
races. Those students of science who object to be 
bound by the Mosaic account of the first history of 
man and the peopling of the world, may regard these 
terms as typical of families separated by ethnic and 
linguistic characteristics. In the newest works on 
philology the words Semitic and Hamitie are com- 
monly used, and indeed cannot in the present stag 
of our knowledge be conveniently dropped. Ii the 
word Japhetic has not kept its place with them, it 
has been because by modern philologists too littl 
attention has been bestowed on the languages of the 
Tartar and Siberian tribes, and-a fundamental dif: 
ference of exaggerated extent has been supposed to 
exist between those languages and Indo-Kuropean 
speech. It will be seen on examination that a 
Mongol or Turkish verb is very like a verb of the 
Indo-European system, that the personal pronouns 
in these two linguistic areas resemble each other 
closely, and that the fondness shown by some lan- 
guages of the Aryan stock for placing the verb at 
the end of the sentence is found in a still stronger 
degree among tho tent-dwellers of Mongolia. Ler- 
haps, then, a time may come when the name Japhetic 
may prove useful in philology. Should it seem best 
to limit the word Turanian to languages allied to 
the Turkish, and having made this limitation, should 
it be requisite to proceed still further, and to recog- 
tise a philological consanguinity between tho ‘Tura- 
nian and Indo-European families, it might become 
extremely convenient to adopt the name Japhetie t 
represent this larger family. 

The first theory already alluded to of tho origin of 
the Chinese is that which regards them as probably 
descended from Cain. The supporters of this view 
might very reasonably say that the Chinese records, 
while they speak of a partial and local deluge more 
than once occurring, have no tradition of the del 
of Noah, and that the descendants of Noah have this 
tradition. Cain and his posterity built cities, tilled 
the ground, and had their home on the east of Eden. 
They worked in brass and iron, handled the harp 
and organ, and had among them those who as 
dwellers in tents regarded sheep, oxen, and horses aS 
the best possessions, : 





cine, and the arts of weaving and river navigation. 
ry) . ~ . : . / > 
Lhe ancient Chinese, when they undertook to subju- 


Some have thought that since the Chinese worked 
in metals from the most ancient time, as we know 
irom their books, and since they have always loved 
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and practised an old-fashioned music destitute of 
counterpoint, and have had for their neighbours 
from immemorial time the nomad shepherds of the 
boundless plateau of High Asia, they may with 
probability be classed among the descendants of 
Cain. 

It is an objection to this view that it begs the 
question respecting the deluge, assuming that the 
Cainites did not then perish. Though the deluge be 
now sometimes regarded as limited in territorial 
extent, on grounds of geology, we are not called to 
consider a merely partial destruction of the human 
yace in the flood of Noah as an open question. 
Until this view shall become accepted, it is necessary 
for the advocates of the Cainite origin of the Chinese 
to clear their ground by proofs that the deluge 
was not universal for the race. 

Further, the Chinese, when by the Turkestan 
route they came into their country, found it necessary 
to drive before them an aboriginal population whose 
languages are now found to be allied with those of 
Burmah and Siam. If, then, the Chinese came from 
Cain, who were these aborigines? The same name, 
Miau, now applied to the conquered and uncon- 
quered tribes of south-western China, was formerly 
applied to those who inhabited the centre and western 
portions of the empire, when, with martial odes and 
chariots of war, the Chinese generals of the old time, 
contemporaries of the Hebrew prophets, vanquished 
them in battle and took from them their territory. 
The Chinese cannot well have been descended from 
Cain unless the aborigines to whom they succeeded 
wero the posterity of other children of Adam who 
travelled faster than the Cainites, and reached China 
at an earlier date. 

Are the Chinese the children of Shem? In sup- 
port of this view it may be mentioned that the 
Uhinese and the Shemites were alike monotheists in 
the most ancient period. ‘The Shangti of the 
Chinese was the Shaddai of the Shemites, and the 
spirits of the natural world worshipped by them 
resembled in some respects the angelic messengers 
cf the Hebrews. Further, the Chinese emperors 
presented burnt sacrifices in addition to their other 
offerings when they adored the Supreme Spirit of 
heaven. They had one altar for the burnt sacrifice, 
and another for the sacrifices offered without burn- 
ing, just as among the Hebrews there was an altar 
of burnt sacrifice and an altar of incense. The 
Chinese altar is ascended by steps, a mode of con- 
struction which, if it had not been forbidden, the 
Hebrews would willingly have practised. 

The Chinese system of religion and social life is 
patriarchal. The chief of the state is the priest who 
oiliciates in behalf of the nation; the chief of a city 
or province acts in a religious capacity for the terri- 
tory which he rules; the father of a family is the 
officiating priest of the family. The government by 
al emperor as understood by the ancient Chinese 
Was nothing more than an extension of the patriarchal 
The emperor and empress were in their view 
the father and mother of the people, and should love 
them, and advise them as their children. 

But on the other side it should be remembered 
that the principles of the Hebrew and the other 
Shemite languages are very different from the 
Chinese. The words in their sentences are arranged 
ina very different order. The Hebrew, for example, 
always placed his adjective after the substantive 
Which it qualifies. Tho Chinese does the opposite. 
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So, also, in regard to gender, the Hebrew atiributes 
it to inanimate objects. The Chinese would never 
think of doing so. The Hebrew made tenses and 
moods by changing the vowel of his verbs, some- 
thing as we do when we change ‘‘fight”’ to ‘‘fought,” 
or ‘‘seethe”’ to ‘‘sodden.” ‘The Chinese never do 
so. The Hebrews love the dissyllable; the Chinese 
prefer the monosyllable. 

Further, the Chinese have no tradition of a deluge 
destroying the human race, while all Shemite peoples 
appear to have had this tradition. The rite of cir- 
cumcision and the distinction between clean and un- 
clean animals have been found not only in the 
Shemite area in Western Asia, but among distant 
tribes in Africa, in Polynesia, and on the slopes of 
the Himalayan mountain chain. Singularly enough, 
these things usually occur in connection with Shemite 
principles in language. If a tribe is found practising 
rites which remind tho traveller of Shem and the 
religion of Shem, the grammar of the language, if 
examined, will be found to have laws which also in- 
dicate a certain oneness with the sons of Shem. ‘The 
native of Tonga practises circumcision, and also 
places his adjective after the substantive. Many 
tribes residing near the Himalayan mountains avoid 
the flesh of the hog, and they also place the adjective 
after the substantive. It is not so with the Chinese. 
They have a habit of always placing the adjective 
before the substantive, and they possess none of the 
distinctively Semitic rites, except a dim tradition of 
a seventh day, in which, however, many of the best 
students of Chinese antiquity do not believe. 

The high importance of the Hebrew record of the 
planting out of the nations over the world becomes 
increasingly apparent as the Babylonian inscriptions 
are deciphered by Rawlinson and Smith. It is thus 
shown that the Mosaic record, instead of being ex- 
clusively Jewish, represents also the common faith 
in regard to the early world and its history of the 
whole Shemite race. Since the traditions of the 
Chinese respecting the primitive history of men are 
very different, some seek elsewhere for their origin. 

The third hypothesis connects the Chinese with 
Ham. Many circumstances render this hypothesis 
worthy of examination. The Hamites attained at 
an early period to high civilisation. The Egyptians 
were the teachers of the Greeks in the arts of agri- 
culture and weaving. The race of Cush had much 
to do with the early prosperity of Babylon. ‘ithe 
fruitful plains through which the Nile and the 
Euphrates flowed, nourished a population distin- 
guished in the arts and in commerce. But the 
Chinese were from the first fond of the same occu- 
pations. They used the plough; they had wheel 
carriages ; they gave special honour to agriculture; 
they practised writing. Tho race of Ham originated 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics and the cuneiform writing 
of Babylon. If the Chinese were descended from 
Ham, we have three great nations of one race all 
practising writing. Is it not probable, since in 
Sgypt and in Babylon the art of writing has been 
referred with good reason to the Hamite stem, that 
the Chinese also, who hada similar civilisation, were 
of the same race? We may then limit the problem 
of the origin of writing, and refer it with probability 
to one source. It should be remembered that the 
old Babylonian writing was not wedge-shaped. It 
was at first ideographic and afterwards alphabetic. 
Subsequently it assumed the triangular shape known 
as ‘“‘cunciform.” The wedge was the shape of the 
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implement employed in impressing the characters on 
soft bricks. But the Chinese writing was anciently 
of a different shape to the present. It is the pencil 
of wolf’s hair or camel’s hair that has determined 
the shape of modern Chinese writing. Formerly 
the fashion was to use a paint-brush or a graver. 
The characters were at first much more pictorial 
than at present. There is, therefore, not much 
reason for assuming that writing in China was of 
independent origination. Let us suppose this nation 
to have been primarily connected with the race of 
Ham. Their ancient love for observation of the 
stars and devotion to husbandry will then be ac- 
counted for. As the Chaldeans conquered the 
peaceable agriculturists of the Babylonian plain, 
and as the Arabian nomads overcame the indus- 
trious and much more numerous inhabitants of the 
Nile-watered valley of Egypt, so again and again 
the nomad tribes of the Mongolian pastures have 
subdued China and held in subjection for centuries 
its unwarlike people. The cultivation of the arts of 
peace made the Chinese weak and an easy prey to 
Tartar conquerors; but the reason why they felt an 


inclination for those arts is to be sought in ethnic | 


predisposition—in fact, in a hereditary Ham-like love 
for those pursuits which in South-Western Asia and 
in North-Eastern Africa marked the chief nation- 
alities that sprang from Ham. 

The ancient religion of the Chinese being without 
images and destitute of mythological legends of 
personal gods, must be compared with the eazliest 
religion of Egypt and Babylon as it was before the 
existence of the animal-worship of the one or the 
image-worship of the other. Any objection derived 


anterior to Fetishism and idolatry. 

It may be also objected that the descendants of 
Ham are now black-skinned and curly-haired, and 
that the Chinese have yellow skins and straight hair. 
To this it may be replied that the negro, if really 
descended from Ham, has been made black by 
climate, and that he has lost the early civilisation 
and high intellectual capacity of his forefathers by 
isolation and the enervating influence of tropical 
moisture and sunshine. The antiquity of man on 
the earth is much greater than the Jewish rabbis 
supposed. If the race now negro had chanced to 
direct the course of its migration to a country like 
North China, where a temperate sun shines upon 
a well-watered country which possesses a porous, 
self-draining soil, and where a dry, cold air braces the 
human constitution each winter after the wasting 
influence of the preceding summer, the skin of the 
race would not have become black, and regular 
industry would have encouraged and regulated the 
progress of the intellect. 

Only the fourth hypothesis now remains to be dis- 
cussed. Are those ethnologists right who class the 
Chinese with the Turanian nations, including under 
that name Tartars and all eastern Asiatic peoples ? 
Any scheme which embraces, whether as Allophy- 
lians or as Turanians, all the Eastern Asiatics with- 
out distinction, is open to several objections. 

The Chinese have a fixed syntax in their language, 
and so have the Tartar tribes, yet the order of words 
differs materially. The Chinese order is that of 
nominative, verb, objective. The Tartar order is 
that of nominative, objective, verb. No exception is 
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allowed to this law. The Chinese word is a mono. 
syllable, and the Tartar word a polysyllable. In 
Chinese those words which form tenses and moods 
are independent and separate. In Tartar, by agglu- 
tination they are attached to the root. Such decided 
marks of difference should render the philologist 
cautious in identifying the Chinese with the Mongol, 
the Manchu, or the Turk. There is sufficient variet 
to require a classification which distinguishes the 
Chinese from the Mongol type. 

The quiet industry of the Chinese, their attach. 
ment to home, their fondness for farming and for 
commerce, their broad intellectual development, dif. 
ferentiate them very clearly from the roving people 
of Tartary, who love the freedom of the desert, are 
averse to the labours of the field, and only reluctantly 
handle the plough and the sickle. 

The shepherd of the ‘land of grass,” after witness- 
ing, as he and his forefathers have been able to do for 
thousands of years, the farming and house comforts 
of the Chinese, their shops and markets, their spin- 
ning and weaving, still prefers his roving life on the 
Mongol prairie. ‘Their connection of race with China 
must then be referred to a period very ancient indeed, 
previous to the appearance of the habits which now 
mark out so plainly their special type. 

The social qualities of a people are very intimately 
blended with their language and their literature. 
The literature is sure to be found revealing the same 
characteristics as the language; the language owes 
its peculiarities to the mental and moral habits of the 
people. 

The Mongols and Manchus have no literature 


| except that which has been translated into their 
from the later religions, beliefs, and usages of those | 
two ancient nations will probably be successfully | 
met by removing the date of our inquiries to a period | 


language from Sanscrit, Tibetan, and Chinese. 
Their speech reveals no indications of intellectual 
power; their habits are those of Arabs without the 


| poetry and story-telling faculty which the countrymen 
, of Mahomet owe to their Semitic 


arentage. The 
Tartar tribes, then, are not to be lightly classed with 
the Chinese, although bearing to them a strong 
physical resemblance. 

Far less can the Aryan nations be on reasonable 
grounds connected with the Chinese. ‘Those of 
Japheth’s sons who wandered into Europe, Persia, 
and North India, have all had too rich a mental 
organisation, too energetic a military character, too 
grand a literary development, to allow fairly of any 
close relationship. An Aryan invasion of China, 
originating changes in the language and early his- 
tory of that country, is a baseless modern dream for 
which there is no safe argument to be drawn either 
from the speech or from the books of the countrymen 
of Confucius. 

The strongest arguments appear to be those which 
support the hypothesis of the derivation of the 
Chinese from the same stock as Cush and Mizraim. 


SIR EDWIN LANDSEER’S SPOT OF RED. 
IR EDWIN LANDSEER was not great as @ 


colourist. He had too much sense and culture 
to violate chromatic harmonies, but he did not rely 
on positive colouring for effect. In point of fact he 
owed his eminence less to artistic skill and more to 
natural genius than any painter of modern times. 
For he was not great even as a draughtsman, so far 
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as mere accuracy of form went. His great and un- 
surpassed power lay in the life and character he 
threw into all his works. His dogs are not, it has been 
said, mere portraits, they are thinking, almost ra- 
tional creatures, wanting only the gift of speech to 
hold converse with us. Grave, humorous, sad, as 
the subject required, the countenances and move- 
ments of the dumb animals have almost human 
truthfulness and intenseness. Was ever woe more 
touching and pathetic expressed on canvas than in 
“The Shepherd’s Chief Mourner’”? Was ever 
character more thoroughly set in contrast than in 
‘‘Dignity and Impudence”? Each picture is in 
itself a story as wellasastudy. It was the genius 
rather than the art of Landseer that placed him on 
his lofty elevation, and after his long and brilliant 
career caused him to be laid in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
among the great painters of England. 

While we say that it was not as a colourist that 
he excelled, no one was more sensible of the effect 
produced by striking and harmonious colour. In 
most of his works he has chosen, with much dis- 
cretion, a low tone of neutral grey for the key-note 
of his composition, but he took care to brighten up 
the quiet effect by bits of bright colour, especially 
red. Myr. Frank Buckland, whose genial and 
amusing comments on the animal pictures in the 
Royal Academy exhibitions have delighted the critics 
for some seasons, has called special notice to ‘‘ Land- 
seer’s favourite red spot.”” The question was raised 
in that pleasant paper, ‘‘ Land and Water,” whether 
Sir Edwin was correct or not in painting a drop 
of blood on the broken brow antler of a red deer in 
the celebrated painting of ‘‘Deer Fighting,” now 
in Dunrobin Castle. Mr. Buckland’s conclusion was 
that ‘(a young horn, from which the velvet had 


lately been absorbed, might bleed, but Sir Edwin put 
on this bit of red at the tip of the broken horn 
simply to set off the rest of the picture.” 


To confirm this opinion, Mr. Buckland made 
examination of the other pictures in the splendid 
collection gathered after Sir Edwin’s death, and the 
following report is the result :— 


I havo been to see the collection of Sir Edwin’s 
pictures at Burlington House, and while examining 
them it all at onco struck me to find out whether 
the artist had put in his “ bit of red colour” into 
any of his other pictures. I went rather hastily 
round the galleries first, and then, thinking I had 
found what I wanted, I made a more careful inspec- 
tion, with, I think, the satisfactory result—that Sir 
Edwin purposely introduced ‘his favourite bit of 
red” into nearly all his pictures, and it will be seen 
from what follows to what curious shifts and con- 
trivances he has been sometimes put for the sake of 
this. Thus we find ‘Charles Sheridan;” red 
pattern on a child’s drum, and red sealing-wax on a 
letter on the floor; ‘ Shepherd’s Home ;” baby’s 
lips abnormally red. ‘‘Prosperity;” red roses. 
‘‘Adversity;” red flowerpot. ‘‘Dash and Lion ;” 
red tuft to hawk’s hood. ‘‘ Dandie and the Hedge- 
hog;” red poppies. “H.R.H. the Princess Royal 
with Pony and Dog;” red halter to pony. ‘Brazilian 
Monkeys;” a pineapple. ‘The Twins ;” red cloth. 
‘“‘ Highland Cairn ;” red coal in the fire. ‘‘ Pair of 
Nutcrackers;” breast of bullfinch. ‘Sick Monkey;” 
an orange. “Otter Hunt;” huntsman’s coat, and red 
tongue of otter. ‘Laying Down the Law;” red 
back to chair on which dog is sitting, ‘ Van 


| stick ends. 





SPOT OF RED. 
Amburgh and his Lion;” Van Amburgh’ sred velvet 
cap, lion’s head and soldier’ s coat in the distance. 
‘Van Amburgh and his Lions” (another picture) : 
playbill printed i in red letters, and bouquet with red 
flowers. ‘‘ Chillingham Bull;” red inside nostrils, 
‘* Bolton Abbey in Olden Time ;’ red spots on trout, 
red wine in bottle, and a red coat. * Refreshment, " 
and also ‘‘ Horses and Dogs ;” red carrots. ‘“ De ad 
Game ;”’ red markings over pheasant’s eye. “ Ran- 
dom Shot;”’ blood on snow. ‘Polar Bears dis- 
covering Relics of Sir John Franklin;” bears tearing 
at a red flag half-buried in snow. “ Life in the Old 
Dog yet;” dog’s tongue red. ‘ Hunted Stag; ” 
blood in mouth. “ Godolphin Arabian ;” red brick: 
of stable wall, and red hoops to Shihe-bucket, 
‘‘Titania and Bottom;” red wreath on ass’s head, 
“ Flood in Highlands ;” duck’s legs, cow's nostril, 
ribbon round man’s cap. ‘Arab Tent; ” lighted 
“Cover Hack;” red handle to scraper, 
and red flower-pot. ‘‘ Sutherland Children;” red 
flowers in garland, boy with plaid stockings with red 
markings. ‘Boz;” bloodin rabbit’s mouth. ‘Earl 
and Countess of Sefton ;” red riding-habit. ‘Dogs 
and Parret;” red feathers of bird, and sealing- 
wax. “HM. the Queen ;” red handle to riding-whip. 
H.M. the Queen at Loch Muir; red fla; g, red 
Wie 4 of fish. This fish is neither grilse, salmon, : sea, 
common, nor bull-trout; the,fins are wrongly pls reed, 
and there is no adipose fin. If poor Sir Edwin had 
been alive I would have chaffed him over this. 
‘Ptarmigan ;” red eye contrasted with snov. 
‘Lion and the Lamb ;”’ inside of lamb’s ears rel 
‘“‘Sir Francis Chantrey’s Studio ;”’ red cloth on table. 
‘¢ Horses at Fountain;’’ groom’s red coat, woman’s 
stockings. ‘Little Doggie and Looking-glass;” 
red paint in saucer, and painter’s brush by it 
“Fairy, a White Horse;” edge of Blanket red. 
‘“Partridges ;’’ blood from broken wing.  ‘“‘ Not 
caught yet;”’ blood near rabbit-trap. ‘‘ Baptis smal 
Font;”’ red inside Jamb’s ear. ‘Otter and Salmon;’ 
blood on saimon’s gills, blood on wounds of white 
skin between pectoral and abdominal fins. I don’t 
think this part of the salmon (being mostly fat) 
would bleed much. “Sin Offering ;” lighted ashes 
blown upwards from fire about to burn up the scape- 
goat. ‘Travelled Monkey;” monkey has a red 
coat. ‘Deer Family;”’ red inside deer’s nose. 
‘‘ Highland Nurses; ”’ stag’s tonguered. ‘ Badger, 
Dog, and Monkey;” orange-peel and red coat. 
‘‘Loch Laggan ;”? Highlander’s kilt. ‘‘ Donkey and 
Thistle ;’’? red about donkey-bridle. “No Hunting 
till Weather breaks;”? huntsman’s coat, and r ed 
feathers on breast of arobin. ‘Sir Walter Scot 
red pocket- handkerchief, red on cap and in corner of 
dog’s eye. ‘‘ Voltigeur, winner of the Derby ;” red 
binding to horse-cloth, horse’s nose red, cat’s nose 
pink. ‘‘ Beauty’s Bath; ” red sofa, and red rose 
floating in the bath. ‘‘ The Dog Countess ;”’ feathers 
on cock’s neck, and dead rat’s wound bleeding. 
“ Highlander with Ea glo; ;’? the man’s face and hair 
are red. ‘A Trophy;” hawk’s hood red. ‘‘ Duke 
of Devonshire as a Knight;” red plume to helmet t. 
‘Grouse; ” blood from broken wing. ‘Skye 
‘‘Saved ;”’ red on stones apropos to nil,‘ Swane ry 
invaded by Eagles ;” lots of red blood everywhere, 
showing up white plumage of swans. Finally, but 
not least, ‘‘The Connoisseurs;” portrait of 1 
Edwin Landseer himself, presented by him to the 
Prince of Wales. Here we have the great animal 
painter with canvas before him, two noble dogs are 
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THE FOURT 


looking over his shoulder in the attitude of criticising 


7 


the growing picture; and now mark, Sir Edwin has | 


a crayon-holder in his hand, and in the reverse end whieh 
is not tn use is inserted a red crayon. 

I trust that this crowning fact, together with those 
above mentioned, will induce my readers to agree 
with me that the red spot in Sir Edwin Landscer’s 
pictures is no accident, but rather a favourite device, 
frequently—nay, almost always—used by him, the 
value of which, to set off a picture, no one knew 
better than himself. 


So much has been said and written about Landseer 
as an animal painter, that his figure subjects (except 
where combined with animals) have been compara- 
tively little noticed. Yet the few pure figure subjects 
aro in themselves admirable works. We give an 


H OF JUNE. 


Like fiery serpents hissing o'er the street, 
Off went the squibs and crackers; and to see 
Them burst among the dancing people’s feet 
Gave a fine zest of mischief to the glee. 
There was a general license ; it was meet 
That we should merry then and loyal be. 
These were the days to drink, and toast, and sing, 
| Confusion to the Fronch—God save the King. 


| These were the days of loyalty and fun. 
With features redolent of purple cheer 
And loyal fervour, shining in the sun, 
The Magistrate relaxed his brow severe ; 
Even tiny urchins popt their little gun 
Beneath his very nose, devoid of fear ; 
Or some more daring rascal, bold and big, 


| Would fire a cracker at his Worship’s wig. 


engraving of one of the earliest, ‘‘ Little Red Riding | 


Hood,” which was in the recent Landseer Gallery. 


It was painted, as Miss Landseer informs us, in | 
1831, and engraved, according to Mr. Graves’s cata- | 


logue, in 1835. Another familiar picture, which may 
be taken as a companion to this, ‘‘The Naughty 
Child,” was painted in 1834, and engraved in 1842. 
Theso two early pictures show promise of what Sir 
Edwin Landseer might have dono as a_ portrait 
painter, if he had not found a realm of art in which 
he reigned without a rival. 


Che Fourth of Mune. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE KING’S BIRTHDAY. 


I OWN the long vista of departed years, 


There’s not a brighter nor a greener spot, 
A day which recollection more endears, 
Than the King’s birthday. Happy was the lot 
Of the blest schoolboy ’mongst his gay compeers 
On that delightful day; though now forgot, 
It came with joy and freedom on its wing 
In our young days when George the Third was King. 


It was the merriest day of all the year, 
Longed for and talked of by the evening fire ; 
The thoughts of it the heavy hours would cheer 
Of school restraint, and buoyant hopes inspire. 
It came with summer; and when it drew near 
The heart leapt forth to meet it. The desire 
For guns and powder was a passion then, 
The fierco delight of little boys and men. 


t was the season then of bird and flower, 

The glorious fourth of June; and all would bring 
Flora’s choice offerings, fresh from sun and shower, 

To deck their doors and windows, and to fling 
Beauty and fragranco on the morning hour ; 

And ere tho lark’s first matin ceased to ring, 
Triumphal arches, garlands, wreath, and crown, 
Adorned in gay profusion all the town. 


Oh then the bells rung out their loudest peal 
Above the dinsome racket all the day ; 
he very steeples seemed with joy to reel, 
The shops were shut, the schools got all the play ; 
And when the shades of night began to steal 
ie O’er the blithe revels of a scene so gay, 
The bonfires flung abroad their ruddy glare, 
And Roman candies darted through the air: 


| And then the military grand parade— 


The tinsel and the pageantry of waz; 
F . pag : : 
The noise that guns, and drums, and cannon made, 
Rending the air o’er hill and dalo afar; 
While hoary veterans, who had fought and bled 
For Britain’s glory, mark’d with many a sear, 
Shorn of their complement of legs or arms, 
. . , 5 
Sung to the mimic roar of war’s alarms. 
5 
God save the King! it was a stirring sight, 
With old and young clad in their best attire ; 
| The young heart bounded with supreme delight, 
Brimful of loyalty and martial fire. 
And Johnny Wilkes, of Jacobite renown, 
In effigy went begging through the town. 
Fo) oD oO o 
But times are changed—old fashions pass away,— 
And we, memorials of the olden time 
? ’ 
Regret the sports of that once glorious day, 
The bonfire’s blaze, the church-bell’s merry chime. 
No myrmidons of power would mar the play 
When we were young, accounting it a crime. 
Oh! treasured in the memory it lies, 


Bright as the gorgeous colours of the skies. A. s. 
to} 


THE LAND OF THE GIANT CITIES. 
BY THE REV. J. WRIGHT, DAMASCUS, 
II. 

S we cross the river into a rich loamy plain we 

find a caravan of mules and donkeys laden with 
jars, on their way to the Hauran. The men rush 
toward us as we approach, and make an attempt to 
kiss our stirrups; and then follows a little torrent of 
jerked-out ejaculations, along with which the hands 
are held up to heaven, thanking God for sending 
us to be their protectors. One of our servants 
shouts out, ‘‘God is great,” the usual solace for all 
difficulties, and we are in the act of riding on past 
them, when they appeal to us so piteously that we 
have not the heart to leave them. ‘They point to 
their little donkeys, and their fragile burdens, and 
tell us how many mishaps they have had on this same 
| road between this and Burik. They assure us that 
the Arabs will, without doubt, sweep down upon 
them from behind some hill if we leave them, ‘‘ And 








in.” Their appeal is successful, and we linger with 
them, much against our will. They have been await- 
ing us all morning, as our muleteers, who are of 
their party, had informed them of tho strong escort 


| 
| 
| 
;| oh! my lords, we have only you and God to trust 
| 
| 
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that our travelling companions had, so they have 
ventured to come this nearer but more dangerous 
way in hopes of being protected. 

Our route lies over a high stony table-land, with 
hills to right and left. As we proceed we meet an 
almost naked shepherd, walking towards Damascus, 
followed by his sheep, from which our potters first 
infer that the country is safe, as a shepherd and 
sheep can move through it unmolested ; and secondly, 
that there is great danger, as the shepherd is only 
coming from some tribe in the vicinity. A deputa- 
tion of potters now approach us, headed by their 
most eloquent spokesman, who, by the most fierce 
and extravagant tales, in which they or their an- 
cestors had put to flight or slaughtered hosts of 
Bedawin, endeavoured to arouse our valour, or at 
least to prevent it from ‘“‘oozing out at our finger 
ends.” When I hint to them that my mare is very 


timorous, and very fleet, and would no doubt bolt at | 


the first sight of the Arabs, but from their hereditary 


proficiency in the art of disposing of their enemies, | 


they will never miss us, they suddenly change their 
cue, and tell how they and their ancestors have been 
“killed” * by the Arabs without any power of 
retaliation. Of course every second word is punc- 
tuated with an oath. The spirit of ‘“‘ brag” has 
now seized our party, and they boast and swagger, 
and hurl great stones feebly at the heads of imaginary 
Bedawin, and keep up a regular fusilade from their 
one gun. They would collapse like their earthen 


pots before any serious blow. When we remonstrate | 


with them that their tumultuating and firing aro 
calculated to attract the enemy, they assure us that 
the Arabs will know from their firing that they are 
armed, and when they see us with them they will 
take them for our armed escort. Thus what seems 


to us folly is only strategy. 

Following some partridges to the left, I find that 
there are artificial hollows in the ground, a few 
hundred yards from tho path, in which a large 
number of Arabs might lie concealed, and pounce 


almost instantaneously on passers-by. Such a dis- 
covery suggests watchfulness and preparedness, 
especially as wo are on one of the paths most 
frequented by the Arabs. My faith, however, in 
Bedawy attacks has been growing weaker and 
weaker for eight years, till I am now almost a con- 
firmed sceptic: they seldom make a serious attack 
unless the odds is tremendously in their favour. The 
most conspicuous object in view is a solitary tree, 
high up on the side of a hill. The hill is called, 
Abu shajaret, ‘‘the father of one tree.” This part 
of the desert is exceedingly stony and barren, but 
yet it shows signs of former occupation—by founda- 
tions of houses, by traces of fields, and by stone 
walls, stretching miles in a straight line over hill and 
plain. We pass also a place where water could be 
had, and where there are numerous sheep-folds 
surrounded by circular single stone walls breast- 
high. 

We now reach the spot celebrated for Bedawy 
gazsos (vazzias). ‘To the left there is a high conical 
hill called Abu Muraj, behind which the Arabs lie 
in wait, andform. A trustworthy man with good 
sight lies on the top of the hill, so as to be unseen 
from the road, and, when the proper moment arrives, 
he starts to his feet, and gives the signal, whereupon 
the Arabs sweep round the base of the hill with a 





* The Syrian and Irish idioms are identical. 


A Syrian, however, who 
has got a beating says “ I ate a killing.” : : 








fiendish noise, and with quivering lances make their 
sudden flank attack on the passing caravan. Clearin 

the hill, they find a piece of ground admirably 
suited for their peculiar hostile operations. If tho 
earavan is properly equipped and commanded, it 
forms instantly into a circular rampart, the animals 
being firmly braced the one to the other. The men 
who have guns fire away in succession as fast as they 
can over the backs of the mules, and from under tho 
bellies of the camels, and those who have no fire- 
locks stand by their animals with clubs and stones, 
waiting for the onset at close quarters. If the 
Bedawin have the caravan at their mercy, and no 
blood-feud exists to embitter their feelings, they are 
seldom wantonly cruel. They approach with such 


| shouts as “Surrender, and we will spare your lives, 


and be content with the half of your loads ;” ‘Give 
up your gun, and we will leave you your mule.” If 
an easy victory is not certain, the Bedawin, chary of 
their own blood, but especially of that of their mares, 
gallop round and round the caravan, endeavouring 
to cut off stragglers, and making feints here and 
there at full gallop to break the living rampart, 
but in the moment of feigned assault whecling 
their horses round on their own length, they gallop 
off. Tho affair generally ends with much curveting, 
much dust, and a horrid din. 

But we have evidence before us that these gazzus 
do not always end so bloodlessly, for tho district 
around is a cemetery. Here and there are black 
mounds, where friend and foe rest heaped together, 
as in more civilised lands, “after a glorious victory ;” 
and in other places are little mounds, and solitary 
head-stones, which mark the scene of insigniticant 
skirmishes and foul murders. 

We now descend to the level plain. Tere I have 
an exciting chase after a bustard (otis houbara?) 
about the size of a large fowl, called by the Arabs 
‘‘hibari.’” My mare is so excited at being taken 
from the rest, that I cannot fire from the saddle, and 
so I spring to the ground and pursue it on foot. 
It keeps its distance, about 150 yards from me, and 
when [I stop it stops too. At last I make a final 
effort down the hill, and have gained upon it till 
there is only about 100 yards between us, when it 
takes to its wings, flies about 500 yards, and so I 
leave it. 

Tho sun is sinking in the west when we reach tho 
level plain. Before us a weird-looking dark wall 
crosses our path like a low, gloomy sea-coast. A 
thin strip of green corn seems to be sweeping like 
a sea around the headlands and up among the 
creeks. And the wondrous Leja (Argob of the 
Hebrews, Deut. iii. 14—Trachonitis of the Greeks) 
lies before us, having also the features of a sca—a 
troubled sea. From no place shall wo have a more 
curious view of the Lejathan from here. ‘The setting 
sun touches the tops of the rocks and the bushes, 
and, in contrast with the black shadows, they shine 
like the crests of waves; and the dark shadows 
appear like the deep furrows of the waves. It is 
hard not to believe that the Leja, as spread out before 
us, is a heavy sea, rolling great billows from west to 
east. The sun goes down upon us as we near the 
edge of the plain, and in the brief twilight we see 
the heads of watchers looking out upon us from the 
rocks. We ride up a tortuous path into the edge of 
the Leja, and pitch our tent in the dark, among the 
ruins of Burak. 

We are surrounded by a motley crowd of mule- 
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teers and camel-drivers, who are waiting for the 
cover of the night to proceed to Damascus with their 
precious loads of wheat. Hearing that we have seen 
no Arabs on the way, the caravan files off imme- 
diately. The people of Burak also gather sullenly 
yound, but neither help nor hinder us. When I 
renew My acquaintance with the sheikh, he gives me 
to understand that their water is entirely exhausted, 
and though we are willing to pay for it at any price, 
ve can only obtain about two pints, which has been 
treasured up all day in a dirty skin, after having 
been carried seven or eight miles on the back of a 
donkey. ‘The tea manufactured from this fluid is of 
ahue that would delight the eyes of a Persian, but 
its taste is strongly suggestive of leather broth, and 
asno amount of sugar will neutralise the flavour of 
raw hide, we swallow down the bitter beverage like 
medicine. 

Our attempts to sleep in Burak prove even a 
greater failure than our attempts to make tea, for 
though the colonists of the place are not numerous, 
they have brought a very abundant and healthy 
supply of black and white fleas with them, which 
seem to live and thrive among the ruins of the town, 
rendering sleep all but impossible. The first man I 
sed in looking from my tent in the morning is a 
soldier whom I once found in the north of Syria 
robbing some peasants of truffles that they had spent 
the day in digging. 
and I forced the soldier in a somewhat high-handed 
manner to return the stolen property; so I have 
doubts on what footing I am to meet this bandit; 
but as soon as I issue from the tent he comes up and 
daims me as an old friend. We are at once re- 
winded that we are in the Lejah—the refuge—the 


region to which Absalom fled after the murder of his 
brother, and the place where this rutiian is safe, 
after having stabbed a shepherd to the heart for 


defending his sheep. ‘This rock-girt land has been 
in all ages the home of the enemy of man, and there 
are few men in the whole district whose hands have 
not been defiled by some foul deed. And never was 
land more suited to its inhabitants. Black discharges 
irom the bowels of the earth “ gloom the land” with 
ascene that might become the landscape of Dante’s 
Inferno, and amid these scenes and landscapes lurk 
to-day assassins of every hue, and communities red 
from the perpetration of wholesale massacre. Nor is 
the right hand likely to forget its dangerous cunning 
among these congenial scenes, for on my first visit 
here that tall son of the sheikh, then a barefooted 
lad, boasted that a few days before he had killed 
four Arabs by his own hand, and the boast was con- 
firmed by others with circumstances of time and 
Place. 

Leaving exact measurements and architectural 
details to the scientific party who have undertaken 
the exploration of theso trans-Jordanic regions, I 
cannot help at once expressing disappointment with 
the actual ruins, especially after the exaggerated 
accounts of them which we have read. The style of 
architecture is peculiar, but not wonderful. ‘There 
is little wood, but much stone, in the region, and as 
security is the great end in view in building a house 
In the Hauran, the people find stone much more 
suitable than wood. It is curious, no doubt, to see 
Stone roofs, and stone doors and windows, on a 
house, but it cannot be considered wonderful that 
the people made their houses of the material which 
Was most abundant and most suitable to their wants. 


The peasants appealed to me, | 








The people of the Lejah built their houses as the 
feudal lords built their castles: they could fight out- 
side the walls, retreat to ‘their courts, and finally 
retire within the stone keep, and sleep soundly 
behind the stone doors and shutters. Thus the 
houses, though peculiar, are exactly suited to the 
circumstances of the country and the necessities of 
the people. 

A few of the houses are in a sufficiently perfect 
state of preservation to enable one to get a good 
general idea of the habitations of Bashan. The 
walls of the houses are from three to five feet thick, 
and from eight to twelve feet high, built of squared 
basalt stones well fitted together. Stone plank-like 
slabs, three or four yards long and about half a yard 
broad, are laid across from wall to wall, and rest on 
a projecting cornice which runs round the room. In 
some of the houses are very massive semicircular 
arches, on which the roofs rest. The doors and 
windows, which are generally small, are of black 
stone. Some of the doors, however, even of private 
houses, are nearly six feet high. The doors are gene- 
rally folding, and they are hung by means of pivots, 
which project from the doors into holes in the lintels 
and thresholds. They are sometimes ornamented 
with panels and knobs and flowers, but those in 
Burik are mostly plain, well-dressed solid slabs, 
from six to ten inches thick. A few of the houses 
had second stories, but owing to the accumulation of 
débris the lower stories of some of the houses are 
almost concealed. As in all the villages of the 
Hauran, the houses seem to stand on a mound of 
black earth, while in reality they are built on the 
foundations of houses of a more remote antiquity. I 
descended in one placo a depth of sixteen or eighteen 
feet to see some pottery lately discovered, and I 
found the walls at that depth formed of enormous 
undressed and unsquared stones, unlike the stones of 
the superstructure, which are smaller in size, and 
have been better prepared for the walls. 

3urik must have been a town of considerable im- 
portance in comparatively peaceful times. It was 
built upon the rugged rampart that surrounds the 
Lejah with its ‘‘ munition of rocks,” and was thus 
easily defended. As far as we penetrated the 
dreadful lava bed at Burak, we found few signs of 
cultivation, though there is pasturage for goats; 
but thero are vast arable plains that sweep up like 
a sea to the rock-girt coast on which Burak stands. 
A few Druze families who now occupy Burak cul- 
tivate a patch of the plain, within musket range of 
their houses, and are amply rewarded. They plough, 
and sow, and reap, with primed muskets slung from 
their shoulders ; but if they were protected from the 
raids of the Arabs, thousands of men would here find 
a remunerative field for their labour. Even in com- 
paratively peaceful times a good harvest may be 
gathered unto the threshing-floors among the rocks, 
where the villagers can defend themselves. 

The position of Burak, on the edge of an immense 
fertile plain, must have rendered it an important 
town. But it had other advantages. It was the 
nearest port to Damascus, on the coast of the Lejah, 
being the most northern town of thatregion. It also 
lay on the nearest route to Bathaniyeh, or the Druze 
mountain, and was thus an emporium of exports and 
imports. From these abiding causes of prosperity, 
we should naturally suppose that Burak, like 
Damascus, would be too tempting a prey to the 
destroyer to have many ancient buildings remain- 
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ing; but as Burak seems to have fallen early under | Egyptian, has rendered this village uninhabitable, 


the destroying blight of Islam, and never to have 
recovered, the ruins are of considerable antiquity. 
There can be little doubt that most of the houses 
which are still standing were built in early Chris- 
tian times, and when Christianity was trium- 
phant, for we find on all the best houses crosses 
and other Christian emblems, which are evidently 
of the same date as the buildings themselves; and 
some of these crosses and Christian emblems are to 
be seen on lintels of doors, which have been so 
buried up that they are now lower than the surface 
of the streets. The Greek ofthe inscriptions appears 
to be that of the period between the second and fifth 
centuries of our era. ‘The Cufie inscriptions were 
evidently scratched on the stones iz situ in the 
wails, and do not, I believe, mark the date of any 
building in Burik. All the coins and medals I 
found in Burak were those of Constantine and his 
inmediate successors. 

There is reason to conjecture that Burak is the 
ancient Constantia, whose bishop, Solemus, was 
present at the Council of Chalcedon, in the fifth 
century (A.D. 451). Hierocles places the episcopal 
city Constantia among the cities of Arabia, and by 
the side of Phaena, the modern Musmeih; and Mr. 
Waddington* remarks that inasmuch as the name 
Flavius is found on all the inscriptions of Burak, it 
contirms the supposition that the town was founded 
or embellished by Constantine. Whatever may have 


been the ancient name of the town, there is no | 
doubt that the ruins which we now see are on the 
top of ruins older still, and in the wails of the most 
ancient-looking structures we see bits of lintels and 
fragments of ornaments rifled from more ancient 


structures. ‘Towards the outskirts of the town there 
are rude houses, sometimes built over caves, and 
against the stones of these houses no tool has ever 


been lifted up; but as these houses are composed of | 
material in its primitive state, it would be equally | 
bold to predicate either their great antiquity or | 


otherwise. ‘That the town is of great antiquity, 
however, does not admit of a doubt, since its most 
modern structures date from the time of the Roman 
occupation of England. Nor will it be doubted that 
beneath that raised mound are buried the remains 
of one of the ‘‘threescore cities” that once existed in 
Bashan, and which still exist under changed circum- 
stances, sometimes under different names. 

The present name or Burak signifies tanks or 
reservoirs, ©name which did not suggest to us that 


our poor horses would have to pass the night with- | 
out water, and that we ourselves would have to put | 
up with afew cupfuls of greasy fluid that no dog 

with any self-respect would drink. Names in this | 
country are generally significant, and south-east of | 
the town are extensive aqueducts leading to a large | 


tank or reservoir in the suburbs. ‘The aqueducts 
are of course broken down and neglected; and the 
reservoir was filled up with stones by Ibrahim Pasha, 
the Egyptian (of whom more anon), as a war mea- 
sure, when he sought in vain to bend the Druzes to 
his will. This barbarian custom of destroying tho 


water-supplies of the enemy has been practised in | 


this land since the days of Abraham (Gen. xxvi. 
15). The Philistines of war stop up the wells, and 
the innocent and the guilty suffer together. And 
this act of impotent wrath, on the part of the great 


* “ Inecriptions Greques et Latines,” page 576, 








except after rainy years. When Burckhardt and 
Porter visited this place they found it entirely un- 
inhabited. There are now in the village six or 
seven families who have come from Aleppo, under 
the leadership of Abu Khattar, their sheikh. Por 
the first few years after their arrival they were com- 
paratively happy, as they had only the Arabs to 
contend against. If the Arabs came in small 
bands they fought them, and a fight is always 
popular; but if they came in large numbers they 
gave them black mail, known in Arabic by the name 
‘‘ brotherhood.”” The government has now tound them 
out, and a good deal of their time is spent in con- 
cealing their property and their numbers from the 
official tax-gatherers, who are, as a rule, only legalised 
brigands. From force of habit they attempted to 
conceal their numbers from us, but we shall not be 
far wrong in estimating them at sixty souls. 
Leaving the village, we wind down, over the rope- 
like lip of the Lejah, into the margin of the plain. 
Last year, four days later in the year, when I visited 
Burak, the whole plain was covered with a little 
lilac flower which made the air heavy with its rich 
perfume. Scarcely a blade of it is to be seen this 
year. ‘The difference may be accounted for by last 
spring coming after a wet winter, and this spring 
succeeding a dry winter. Swarms of Greek par- 
tridges ( Caccabis saxatilis) ave running over the rocks 
about us, andaswedo not wish to abandon our servant, 
who is delayed in the village settling for the teapotful 


| of dirty water that we got last night, we occupy the 


time during our halt in knocking over a few par- 
tridges for dinner. We abstain, however, from 
killing more than we need. The process of bagging 
partridges in Syria is very different from tho same 
operation in England. The partridge here is a 


| larger and stronger bird than the common par- 


tridge (Perdix cinerea) at home, and as game laws 
are here unknown, tho birds look sharply after 
partridge preservation themselves. An old cock, with 
good eye and voice, is generally stationed on a 
prominent rock, and when danger approaches he 
gives a peculiar cry of warning, and then slips down 
off the stone, and runs from the danger, and all the 
partridges in the neighbourhood follow the sentinel’s 
example. They run about as fast as a common dog, 
aud the sportsman must go at the speed of a grey- 
hound to overtake them. The usual and most suc- 
cessful method is to walk slowly towards the par- 
tridge till it disappears behind the rocks, then rush 
with all your might to the spot where you last saw 
it, and continue running till the bird rises. ‘This it 
does with a tremendous screech and whirr, and you 
must fire quickly or the bird is gone like a rocket. The 
natives conceal themselves about wells and springs, 
and slaughter the poor birds when they come to 
drink, and they sometimes employ a decoy partridge 
in a cage to call its free frieuds to their doom. 
Those who, like us, are constantly travelling thr ugh 
the wilds of Syria without the luxurious tpedimeila 
of a dragoman, find these partridges, which are 
equally distributed over the country, a great source 
of comfort and economy, especially as without them 
wo should have to buy a whole sheep, and slaugliter 
it, every time we wished to indulge in the lusury ot 
a meat dinner. Tho cook’ plucks the partridges as 
we go along, and on our arrival at a village at migut 
they are placed in a pot with rice and water, aud a 
stew is soon prepared, which is very palatable atter 
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COFFEE-HOUSES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


a ride of thirty or forty miles. We have procured 
our supply for the day, and gallop back to the village 
to extricate our servant out of financial difficulties. 

The statement that the Druzes receive no return 
for their hospitality sounds patriarchal in books, but 
js not at all in accord with the facts of our experience. 
When they expect to receive a revolver, or a tele- 
scope, or a pocket-compass, they do not permit 
money to be paid, lest they should not also get the 
valuable instrument. And they are also very generous 
to travellers with consular recommendations, or with 
consular infiuence, but they are thereby building up 
a debt of obligations which they will take good 
eare shall be cancelled by the consul. The Druzes, 
however, are the most generous, and most hospitable, 
and most gentlemanly of all the inhabitants of the 
land, and I hope I shall not be detracting from their 
virtues when I say that we shall be able to pay in 
full for everything we receive in the Hauran. 


COFFEE-HOUSES FOR THE PEOPLE. 
A COMPANY has been formed under the name 
l of ‘The People’s Café Company,” for esta- 
blishing clubs or refreshment-houses similar to Dr. 
Barnard’s ‘‘ Edinburgh Castle” in the east of Lon- 
don, and Mr. Corbett’s dining-rooms in Glasgow. 
Cheap and comfortable places of resort ave sadly 
needed in all our large towns. For lack of them, 
multitudes are driven to public-houses and drinking- 
bars. Much drunkenness is due, in the beginning, 
at least, not to a desire for intoxicating liquors, but 
tothe difficulty of getting less hurtful drinks, and 
the scarcity of places to sit down for rest or refresh- 
ment. There are now some good cafés at the west- 
end of London, but far too expensive for the great 
mass of people. Thousands who now give twopence 
for a glass of ale cannot afford fourpence for a cup 
of tea or coffee. Attempts have been already made 
by the working classes to establish for themselves 
such places. Of one of these, called the Portcullis 
Club, in Regent Street, Westminster, the Rev. F. E. 
lloyd Jones, Ordinary of Newgate, has thus written 
in the ‘Times? :—‘* The Portcullis Club is a work- 
ingman’s club in the strictest sense of the word. 
The ground upon which it stands has been purchased, 
the materials of which it is built have been paid for, 
and the labour has been found, by the working men 
themselves, many of them working until twelve 
o'clock at night. Notonly so; they have been their 
own architects. 
tions have been beautifully drawn by one of the 
members. The building, which is very handsome, 
comprises a large hall, which they let for lectures, 
musical entertainments, etc.; a committee-room; a 
large room for reading, writing, transacting business, 
playing chess, etc., and all matters which require 
thought and silence; another large room for con- 
Versation, ete.; a billiard-room, and a refreshment- 
bar upon strictly temperance principles. The lecture- 
room has already been engaged for sums which will 
pay for some of the annual expenses, and the refresh- 
ment-bar is let for a certain sum, which will pay for 
other annual expenses, to a person who engages to 
supply members with the best at the lowest prices.” 
Lhe People’s Café Company want to do for the 
temperate end orderly population what the 


great 








The whole of the plans and eleva- | 
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distillers and brewers do for the publicans and their 
supporters. Supply comfortable rooms, and give 
the management to capsble tenants, and there will 
be no lack of support from the public. 

Mr. Corbett’s experience in Glasgow with cheap 
dining-shops is much to the point. He says that 
what is wanted is a sufficient sum, say a quarter of 
a million, for the erection of the necessary build- 
ings. Let these be comfortable, bright, and warm ; 
let the refreshments sold be of the best; and plenty 
of people will go to them. ‘The buildings should be 
placed each in the hands’ of a manager, who should 
lease them from the company, and have the manage- 
ment entirely in his own hands. A great profit is 
not to be expected, and Mr. Corbett advised those 
only to subscribe who would be. content for awhile 
with a dividend of four per cent. The Earl of 


| Shaftesbury, in addressing the meeting when the 
| company was formed, said what was wanted was 
fairly to start the working man, and then leave him 


to fight his own battle. Let the company place itself 
in the same relation to its managers that the brewer 
did to the publican, and then leave the control of 
affairs in their hands, only stipulating that the café 
be conducted on strictly temperance principles. 


~ 


Sonnets of the Sacred pear. 
BY THE REY. S. J. STONE, M.A, 

THE SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 

** And the servant said, Lord, it is done as Thou hast com- 
manded, and yet there is room.” —St. Luke xiv, 22. 
77 “HE feast is ready and the Lord is there, 

And long and far His free and gracious call 

Hath bidden the many to His banquet-hall ; 
But, lo, their hearts are sold to other care, 
And none have come fur whom He did prepare. 


| Pride, business, pleasure, hold in common thrall 


Far from His grace the foolish hearts of all. 

And now His voice is sounding otherwhere. 

Yet there is room! though poor, and halt, and blind 
Have ta’en the place of Pharisee and priest, 

And beyond hope their happy portion find 

Together sitting at the glorious feast, 

Still sounds His call, and still He waits within, 

Till every alien soul is gathered in. 


Varieties, 


PuLLMAN’s Cars.—The Pullman cars are now well-known to 
travellers on the Midland Railway, as they have long been 
familiar to all tourists in the United States. The first impres- 
sions of an Englishman are foreibly given in the report of the 
** Daily News” correspondent, who witnessed the first start of 
the luxurious carriages on the Midland line. ‘‘ Entering the 
train from one end you were introduced to the parlour car, a 
luxurious contrivance for short lines and day-travel only. It 
was a tastefully and richly decorated saloon, over fifty feet loug, 
light, warm, well ventilated, and exquisitely carpeted, up- 
holstered, and furnished. Instead of the dusty, confined leather 
seats to which we are accustomed, there were arranged along 
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each side and close to the windows isolated crimson-cushioned 
easy-chairs (eighteen in all), in which, by means of a pivot, you 
might swing yourself round to converse with your neighbour, 
or, by means of one of the thousand ingenious contrivances with 
which the whole train abounded, you might tilt yourself back 
to the proper angle of enjoyment. This disposition of seats 
left the centre free for passing to and fro, and allowed room, if 
one had been so minded, for easy promenading. Walking out 
towards the next saloon you paused to inspect various snug 
little saloons of the private box order, in which a small family 
party might make themselves very happy for a few days. Then 
you came to the drawing-room sleeping-car, another long, well- 
appointed saloon, with fixed seats at the windows like short 
sofas, two and two, and facing each other. Between them a 
firm convenient table could be planted, and upon one of them 
we were able, while the train ran at over fifty miles an hour, to 
write without difficulty. The tables removed, the seats lowered 
to meet each other became an admirable bedstead, while some 
beautifully ornamented and finished panels overhead, that 
appeared to be merely part of the sloping roof of the saloon, were 
unfastened, and in a moment converted. into equally comfort- 
abie upper berths. By-and-by the saloon was restored to its 
normal drawing-room aspect, the tables were again put up, 
waiters entered with snow-white cloths, pantries poll ante- 
rooms were brought into operation, and there appeared a 
dining-hall as complete in its requirements as the drawing- 
room and sleeping-room had been in theirs. In America, to 
these apartments are added hotel cars, possessing a regular 
kitchen and buffet, with appliances for supplying according to 
need either a public dinner or private banquet. The workman- 
ship, especially the cabinet work, of these cars is beyond praise. 
It is American, as are the wood (finely-grained walnut) and 
metals, the designs and inventions. By aid of the latter, and a 
free use of indiarubber, rattling and rumbling are reduced to a 
minimum ; the windows and doors are framed so as to admit of 
no lateral motion; and the floors are double, with intervening 
space filled with shavings, to muffle the sound of wheels. 
Fresh air continually enters through fine wire gauze, which, 
however, excludes dust. The manifold conveniences offered to 
the fortunate inhabitant of the Pullman car we do not pretend 
to detail, but the list includes water, soap, towel, mirrors, and 
brushes; sofas, chairs, footstools ; time tables, telegraph forms, 
playing cards ; boot-blacking, clothes-brushing, and a conductor 
and waiter sworn to attention and courtesy. Between New 
York and Philadelphia business men make the car their hotel. 
They ‘‘turn in ” hours before the trainstarts, and sleep on at the 
other end while it is shunted to a side line. They are awakened 
to order, make their toilet, leave their portmanteaus behind 
them, and go off to business, returning at night to sleep their 
way home to New York. 


BorE ON THE SEVERN.—A most remarkable natural pheno- 
menon was observed on the morning of Friday, Marsh 20. A 
gigantic tidal wave called the ‘‘ Bore” made its ex 
pearance, accompanied by an unusually high tide, in the Severn. 
Anxious to see if the salmon fisheries would be affected by it, I, 
in company with Messrs, Cadle and Bennett, of Westbury-on- 
Severn, members of the Board of Salmon Conservators, and the 
Rey. the Vicar of the parish, waited the arrival of the Bore at 
Denny Rocks, five miles below Gloucester. At 9.20 A.M. some 
boys perched high in a tree shouted out the warning, ‘‘ Flood 0! 
Flood O !” and then to a minute of her time up came the Bore, 


sweeping with a magnificent curve round a bend in the river. 
Hurrying towards us with fearful force and velocity, rushed a 
dense wall of water, curling over with foam at its summit, and 
extending right across from bank to bank. As the wave ap- 
proached nearer and nearer, the “voice of many waters,” accom- 
panied by a strange and sudden blast of cold wind, was truly | 


awe-inspiring. In an instant the bore swept 
mighty rush and the whirl of a thousand Derbys passing the 
grand stand. Two angry precipices of water, the escorts on 
either side of this terrible wave, swept with terrific weight and 
power along the banks, throwing high up into the air, and well 
above the pollard trees, a sheet of water mixed with mud and 
sticks. We all cheered the bore as she passed, so grandly were 
Nature’s race-horses running their course. In a few moments 
after the bore had passed, the river, which had been rather low 
before, was ‘‘full up” from bank to bank, and having previ- 
ously taken marks, I ascertained that the sudden rise of the 
water was between eleven and twelve feet. Anold man told me 
that this was as good a head as he had seen for forty years. 
The tide following the bore rose with great rapidity, and flooded 
the fields and roads far and near. It was most interesting to 
see a barge plunge up like a rearing horse to take the bore, while 
some frightened ducks swam out into the river and topped the 





cted ap- | 
| it, when, to his astonishment, he perceived that it was simply 


past us with a | 





VARIETIES. 


wave in a most graceful manner. The bore is thus formed. A 
great tidal wave coming in from the Atlantic is narrowed by 
the funnel-shaped estuary of the Severn ; it is then pushed for. 
ward by the weight of the ocean behind ; mixed sea and river 
waters then assume the form of a wave, which, beginning below 
Newnham, increases its height as the banks narrow, and ulti. 
mately subsides above Gloucester. A bore also runs up the 
Solway and the Humber, where it is called the “eagre” or 
‘*hygre.” I understand from Mr. Miller, the lessee of the 
salmon fisheries at Chepstow, that the bore first takes its wave. 
like shape at the narrowing of the channel between Beachley, 
near Chepstow, and a point south to Aust. At this point there 
is a ridge, or rather long slope of rocks, over which there is a 
six feet fall, of a sloping shape, at spring tides. There is another 
great slope in the sands between Gatcombe and Awre, on the 
north bank of the river, and here again the bore heightens itself, 
and the farther it goes up the river from this point, the higher 
it becomes as the channel becomes narrower. On one occasion 
only has Mr. Miller seen the bore run up the Wye; the wave 
was then from twelve to eighteen inches high only. Mr. Miller 
informs me that old Mr. Jones, of Chepstow, has told him over 
and over again that the highest tide he ever knew in the Wye 
was from forty-five to forty-seven feet. He has never known it 
to rise fifty feet—Frank Buckland. 


FEMALE ARTIFICIAL DEFORMITY.—Poor little things, I pass 
hundreds every day, trying to hide their littleness by the nasty 
mass of false hair—or what does duty for it ; and by the ugl 
and useless hat which is stuck upon it, making the head look 
ridiculously large and heavy; and by the high heels on which 
they totter forward, having forgotten, or never learned, the 
simple art of walking.—Canon Kingsley. 


MADELEY.—A correspondent at Stafford (‘‘W.J.”) corrrects a 
statement in the memoir of Izaak Walton, ante, p. 152, as to 
Madeley Manor. The Madeley associated with Rev. Mr. 
Fletcher’s memory is in Shropshire, near Iron Bridge, which at 
that place crosses the Severn. Walton’s Madeley Manor is near 
Madeley Station, on the London and North Western Railway, 
two be north of Whitmore, 7.e., between Stafford and Crewe. 
Nooton Bridge, another station on the same line, and nearer 
Stafford, is “—— Walton’s old house stands, a short distance 
from the “up” line of rails for Stafford. 


A Cure For Loss or TemMPER.—When M. de Persigny was 
French Minister of the Interior, he received a visit one day 
from a friend, who, on sending up his name, was shown into 
the great man’s sanctum. A warm discussion arose between 


| them. Suddenly an usher entered, and handed the minister a 


note. On opening it he at once changed his tone of voice, and 
assumed a quiet and urbane manner. Puzzled as to the con- 
tents of the note, and by the marked effect it had suddenly 
produced upon the minister, his friend cast a furtive glance at 


a plain sheet of paper without a scratch upon it! More 
puzzled than ever, the gentleman, after a few minutes, took 
his leave, and proceeded to interrogate the usher, to whom he 
was well known, for he himself had been Minister of the In- 
terior. ‘* You have,” said he, “ just handed to the minister a 
note, folded up, which had a most extraordinary effect upon 
him. Now it was a plain sheet of paper with nothing written 
upon it. What did it mean?” “Sir,” replied the usher, 
‘there is the explanation, which I must beg you to keep secret, 
for I do not wish to compromise myself. My master is very 
warm, and very liable to lose his temper. As he himself is 
aware of his weakness, he has ordered me, each time that his 
voice is raised sufficiently to be audible in the anteroom, with- 
out delay to place a sheet of paper in an envelope, and take it 
to him. That reminds him that his temper is getting the 
better of him, and he at once calms himself. Just now I eard 
his voice rising, and immediately carried out my instructions. 


UnitEepD States’ UNCULTIVATED Lanp.—In a recent report 
made to the House of Representatives by the Committee on 
Public Lands it is stated that there are yet 1,200,000,000 acres 
of public lands in the country that are unsurveyed. Out of the 
vast area of the public lands of the United States, however, 
after deducting swamp lands, deserts, mountains, and railway 
and other grants, it is estimated that the whole amount of 
arable lands available for settlement cannot now exceed 350 to 
400 millions of acres. Last year nearly four millions of acres 
were taken up by homestead settlers, and the estimate of the 
Committee is that before a century elapses all the arable lands 
of the country will be absorbed_ 





